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directions, but he is at any rate a scholar who works 
on a scientific method, and the mass of evidence he 
has accumulated must be either accepted or refuted by 
any subsequent writer on the subject. Mr. Brown, 
however, is not concerned with such a prosaic pursuit 
as the weighing of evidence. To his eyes all beasts 
and birds on coins assume a stellar aspect, and are at 
once classified in his book as “ constellational ” ; in fact 
he believes he has discovered that constellation-figures 
“simply swarm ” in coin-types (p. 239). Similarly he 
has no difficulty in finding “ constellational subjects ” in 
Schliemann’s finds at Tiryns and Hissarlik, in the 
“Hittite” hieroglyphs, and in Mr. Evans’s Cretan pic- 
tographs. Such wholesale assertions are not evidence, 
and all that is needed to refute them is a little common 
sense. 

Mr. Brown’s method of work with regard to his other 
conviction, which is developed in the earlier part of his 
volume, is equally simple, though it might not seem to be 
so from the learned appearance of his pages. He takes 
Ptolemy’s catalogue of stars from the Almagest, and for 
each constellation proceeds to find some star or deity 
known to the Akkadians, Babylonians or Phoenicians, to 
which he may equate it. In the present state of know¬ 
ledge on this subject, such comparisons, if undertaken by 
a competent scholar, would necessarily be made in a very 
tentative manner, and only after a thorough acquaintance 
at first hand with the literatures and inscriptions of the 
nations concerned. Mr. Brown has no misgivings, and 
finds his equations with the greatest ease ; in the process, 
however, he proves that his knowledge of the languages 
he quotes is not obtained at first hand, and that he has 
not sufficiently qualified himself for his task. He is 
careful to state that in the spelling of names he adopts 
“the original forms, because they are the most correct”; 
he follows this plan, he tells us, even at the risk of 
being accused of pedantry, for he does not hold with 
those “ who think that Time can consecrate error and 
canonise ignorance.” Thus he writes “ Babylon ’’ and 
“Euphrates,” and refers to Darius as “ Darayavaush.” 
Mr. Brown, however, was not well advised to adopt so 
high a standard, for in seeking to attain it he has fallen 
into a good many errors of his own making. For 
instance, he incorrectly writes “ Tukulti-pal-esar” (p. 47) 
for Tukulti-pal-Eshara when Tiglath-pileser would have 
done equally well ; and in referring to Borsippa as 
“ Barsipki ” (p. 327) he has transliterated the deter¬ 
minative particle M as though it were a syllable of the 
name. His references to Hebrew, Phoenician and 
Assyrian words, moreover, show that he is not acquainted 
with these languages, for he unwittingly makes use of 
quite different systems of transliteration. When citing 
the Hebrew for “serpent” as “nakhasch” (pp. 29, 119, 
&c.), and when referring to the Phoenician deity 
“Eschmun” (p. 168), he is evidently drawing on some 
German work ; while elsewhere he renders the Hebrew 
and Phoenician sound sh in the ordinary English method ; 
similarly the Assyrian for “heaven” is not same (p. 57), 
nor sami (p. 269), nor sami (p. 287), but shame. Mr. Brown 
gets into a good many difficulties with his sibilants in 
quoting Assyrian words ; he states in his preface that 
instead of using diacritical marks he employs kh , ts and 
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sh, yet he cites the Assyrian for “king” as sami 
(pp. 34, 62, &c.) instead of sharru ; he translates the 
relative pronoun as instead of sha {passim), he writes 
saplilu for shaplitu (p. 116), risi for reski (p. 81), satti 
for shatti (p. 267), Gilgames for Gilgamesh (p. 46), Santas 
for Shamash [passim), &c. Now Prof. Sayce, in his 
popular works on Assyrian, purposely makes no dis¬ 
tinction between his sibilants—a very reprehensible 
practice according to Mr. Brown’s preface, and we 
venture to offer Mr. Brown our sincere sympathy for 
having himself, through ignorance of this fact, helped to 
“consecrate and canonise” so many errors. 

Mr. Brown, however, makes worse mistakes than 
these, for he really ought to know there is no h either in 
Assyrian or in Akkadian, and he might be expected to 
know the difference between a consonantal and a 
quiescent he in Hebrew ; moreover, he seems ignorant 
of the construct state, and appears to be unaware of the 
fact that you cannot have a long vow'el in a closed 
syllable in Hebrew unless it has the tone. These would 
be bad blunders in a beginner, and are scarcely expected 
in the work of a comparative philologist ; it is hardly 
necessary to follow Mr. Brown further in his numerous 
philological comparisons. 

We have, perhaps, devoted more space to this book 
than it deserves, though we have not mentioned more 
than a few of the extraordinary blunders we have come 
across during its perusal. The manufacture of books of 
this nature can surely serve no useful purpose. 


LIFE ON AN ATOLL. 

Funafuti, or Three Months on a Coral Island; an Un¬ 
scientific Account of a Scientific Expedition. By Mrs. 
Edgeworth David. Pp. xvi + 318. .With Portraits, 
Map, and Illustrations. (London: John Murray, 1899.) 

M RS. DAVID accompanied her husband on the 
second boring expedition to the atoll of Funa¬ 
futi, when, under his directions, a depth of 643 feet was 
attained. The island is one of the Ellice group, lying 
about 8° south of the equator, almost due north of Fiji, 
and so nearly half a hemisphere away from London. 
Selected by the Coral Reef Boring Committee of the 
Royal Society as a typical atoll, the chain of islands, 
of which it is composed, takes an outline which 
roughly resembles that of a shoulder of mutton, and 
encloses a lagoon about eleven miles in diameter. 

Funafuti itself-lies on the eastern side, a long, low', 
narrow island, composed wholly of coral and other 
organisms. It possesses a king and a native pastor ; a 
church, a school-house, and even a royal residence ; the 
latter, how'ever, are edifices of the humblest kind, and it 
does not yet boast of an hotel or a lodging-house, so 
Mrs. David and the Professor took up their quarters in 
a native hut just outside the village. This had its ad¬ 
vantages and its drawbacks ; it was well ventilated, but 
not always rain-proof, and the domestic life was too 
open to inspection; for the Funafutian is as inquisitive 
as a child. “ Fancy living, bathing, feeding, and sleeping 
in a one-roomed house with unhung door-spaces ; a 
house with mat walls that are being constantly lifted by 
little brown hands, to let in little brown heads, with big 
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innocent inquiring eyes.’’ The children might sometimes 
be got rid of, but the adults were greater difficulties, and 
as the women were more animated than the men by 
the true scientific spirit of seeing for themselves, Prof. 
David was placed in embarrassing situations oftener even 
than his wife. But they both accommodated themselves 
to circumstance with unfailing good humour, and so 
were evidently general favourites. 

Mrs. David calls her book “an unscientific account 
of a scientific expedition.” This in a sense is true, 
because there is no attempt at technical language, 
and long words are conspicuously absent; but every 
page shows close observation, keen insight, and a power 
of vivid description, that gives the work a real scientific 
value. We can almost see Funafuti, and in this are 
helped by sundry successful reproductions of photographs. 
But such a word-picture as the following suffices to bring 
up the scene. 

“We anchored close to the lagoon reef, about a 
quarter of a mile from the shore, and over the side, 
under the shallow water, we saw irregular-shaped masses 
of dun-coloured coral with myriads of brilliant fishes 
flashing across from hollow to hollow, inquisitive but 
timid. Then on the shore was a long narrow crescent 
of brilliant white sand, lapped by the tiny idle wavelets 
of the lagoon ; beyond that, a line of low' thick tasuna 
and gasu bushes, and behind a dense mass of graceful 
cocoa-nut palms.” 

In former days, the Funafuttans depended wholly 
on the cocoa-nut palm and on fishing for subsist¬ 
ence, with the result that starvation times were not 
uncommon. Now the missionaries have taught them 
to cultivate bananas, bread-fruit, and taro (Arum escu- 
lentum ), and they have pigs, goats and fowls ; so that 
though cocoa-nut is still a staple food, the “milk” being 
a substitute for “ afternoon tea,” they are much better 
off. But they take life easily, and are great believers 
in “by-and-by.” In fact Mrs. David admits that it is 
very hard to be energetic on an atoll near the equator, 
for her attempts at reading generally ended in sleep. 
So the natives, except when fishing or some such busi¬ 
ness calls for an exceptional exercise of energy, lead, on 
the whole, a very easy life. Food of a simple kind 
generally is fairly plentiful, their wants are few ; houses, 
furniture, tools, utensils, even clothing, are all of the 
simplest. As converts to Christianity, they have aban. 
doned the graver vices of the savage, and are accus¬ 
tomed to the restraints of laws, sometimes perhaps rather 
too grandmotherly ; but yet they remain, like so many 
such, physically adults, but mentally and morally no 
more than children. Mrs. David’s quick apprehension 
of this fact gives the book its special value. She 
accepted them as she found them with a sympathetic 
tolerance, adapting to their case the experiences learnt 
•in her own nursery, with the result that she won their 
hearts and their confidence. Their language is a mix¬ 
ture, Samoan dominating ; but some can speak our 
tongue, and a sort of pigeon-English is commonly under¬ 
stood. Mrs. David obtained copies of native songs—for 
a musical (?) evening is a favourite form of Funafutian 
recreation—and of their popular tales. Thei former are 
mostly of scriptural origin, and so have little interest; 
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but the latter are well worth preservation as samples of 
Pacific Islanders’ folk-lore. 

Funafuti has its drawbacks as a residence. The 
climate leaves something to be desired ; it is windy, 
and decidedly rainy. Flies and mosquitos abound to 
make life a burden, with spiders, cockroaches, and other 
more or less obnoxious insects, while, among creatures 
of larger size, land-crabs and small rats seem pre¬ 
dominant. The natives suffer greatly from skin diseases, 
such as itch, ringworm, and Tonu (apparently a kind of 
leprosy), against which they will not take any precaution. 
In matters of sanitation, the native pastor is no use at 
all ; a medical missionary, as Mrs. David says, would be, 
indeed, a blessing to the Funafutians. But for all their 
quaint, tiresome, yet lovable ways, we must refer readers 
to the book. Written in a bright, lively style, like a 
series of letters to a friend, humorous, yet kindly, full 
of vivid word-pictures of life and scenery, it is an 
unusually attractive volume. T. G. Bonney. 


NATURAL RIGHTS. 

The Right to the Whole Produce of Labour. By Dr. 
Anton Menger, Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Vienna. Translated by M. E. Tanner, 
with an Introduction and Bibliography by H. S 
Foxwell, M.A., Professor of Economics at University 
College, London. Pp. cxviii -I- 271. (London : Mac¬ 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1899.) 

ROFESSOR FOXWELL treats his part of this book 
as complementary to Dr. Menger’s treatise, but in 
reality he contributes more than half of the actual printed 
pages. To allocate the shares briefly, Dr. Menger has 
analysed critically and historically the socialistic theories 
of natural rights ; Prof. Foxwell has written the history 
of early English socialists, and added a complete list of 
their works. The main interest of the book to English 
readers will be this rescue from oblivion of the men to 
whom the whole of modern socialistic theory is originally 
due ; they are Godwin, Hall, Thompson, Gray, Hodgskin, 
and Bray. Godwin’s “ Political Justice ” (1793) analyses 
the right to property, regarding want as the only equit¬ 
able right, thus forecasting the phrase “ to each according 
to his needs.” Hall’s “ Effects of Civilisation on the 
People in European States” (1805) contends that the 
chief effects are, on the one hand, a constant increase of 
the wealth and power of the idle rich, and, on the other, 
the greater poverty and subjection of the labouring poor. 
Thompson’s “ Inquiry into the Principles of the Distri¬ 
bution of Wealth most conducive to Human Happiness” 
(1824) bases his hypotheses on “ the ascertained truths 
of political economy ” of the new Ricardian school, to 
whose “ crude generalisations ” socialism owed “ its 
fancied scientific basis,” and who, “by a singular irony 
of fate, by this imperfect presentation of economic doc¬ 
trine, did more than any intentionally socialist writer to 
sap the foundations of that form of society which he was 
trying to explain, and which he believed to be the typical 
and natural, if not, indeed, the ideal social state.” 
Thompson held that “ to the producer should be secured 
the free use of whatever his labour has produced,” while the 
capitalist should be indemnified for the wear and tear of 
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